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WHO DISCOVERED THE PYGMIES? 



EX-CHIEF JUSTICE DALY, 
President of the American Geographical Society, 

The Hon. G. Curzon, in giving to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in 1890 the results of his explorations 
of the Karun River in Southwestern Persia, opened his 
paper by discharging what he says is " the first duty 
that a traveller owes — the last, too often, that he thinks 
of paying — a tribute of acknowledgment to those who 
have preceded him, and have both assisted and light- 
ened his labors by their own." 

Mr. H. M. Stanley, in his recent narrative of his ex- 
ploration of the unknown portion of equatorial Africa, 
which he traversed, is a striking example of those who 
feel no such obligation, and an ordinary reader of his 
book, who had no previous information upon the sub- 
ject, would suppose that he was the first to discover the 
existence of a race of Pygmies in Africa. This is not 
simply my own conclusion, but I have found such to be 
the impression of many intelligent persons, who have 
read " Darkest Africa," with whom I have conversed, 
and it is the more to be regretted, as what was to be 
expected of him as an explorer was to compare the 
race of little people that he found, and of whom he gives 
such an interesting and valuable account, with what 
was previously known of the Obongos of Du Chaillu, 
the Dokos of Krapf, the Kenkob of Koelle, the Akkas 
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of Schweinfurth, or the earlier accounts of the Matimbos 
of Battell, and the Wa Berikimos of Boteler. 

His making no reference at all to the diminutive 
people, the Obongos, whom Du Chaillu found living in 
the forests of Ashango Land in 1865, is the more re- 
markable, as they are evidently of the same race as the 
Wambutti that Stanley found, twenty years afterward, 
further east, along the same equatorial belt of forest. 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. Stanley was igno- 
rant of what was previously known respecting this inter- 
esting race, for the existence of Pygmies has been men- 
tioned by Homer, Herodotus, Aristotle, Pliny and Pom- 
ponius Mela, not individuals of arrested growth, like 
dwarfs, but as Aristotle puts it, " a race of little men " ; 
all of which authors, with the exception of Homer and 
Pliny, refer to them as being in Africa north of the 
equator ; and the particular part of it where Aristotle 
places them is substantially where Dr. Schweinfurth 
found the Akkas. The information gathered respecting 
this race of Pygmies in modern times extends as far 
back as the seventeenth century, in the narrative printed 
in Purchas' Pilgrimes, in 1625, of the journey of Andrew 
Battell, who passed three years in Loango, and it has 
all been collected in an exhaustive paper, published in 
Petermann's Mitieilungen in 1871. This very full ac- 
count, which fills seventeen double columns of that 
journal, Stanley may not have seen ; but he certainly 
was familiar with Du Chaillu's journey to Ashango 
Land, published in 1867, as he is well acquainted with 
Mr. Du Chaillu, and, as he says, the Pygmies he met 
with, or as he indiscriminately calls them " dwarfs," were 
like the Akkas ; he appears also to have known of Dr. 
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Schweinfurth's labors in 1871, and possibly of Emin 
Pasha's interesting account of the Akkas, communicated 
to the Berlin Ethnological Journal in the year before 
Stanley's departure. 

Du Chaillu is entitled to the distinction of having been 
the first to find this Pygmy race, living in their native 
forests and villages, as a distinct people, and to verify by 
actual knowledge, what substantially had previously been 
reported and believed respecting this diminutive people. 

As the males fled from the villages on Du Chaillu's 
approach', leaving only a few females and children con- 
cealed in the huts, he had great difficulty in gathering 
the information he did ; but by patience, perseverance, 
and through his kindly disposition, he, in subsequent 
visits, succeeded in getting an amount of information 
greater than all that had preceded it, and of the highest 
value at the time, as it was the result of actual observa- 
tion. He described their villages, irregularly scattered 
about ; their huts and how they were constructed, so 
that they could be readily moved from one part of the 
forest to another ; the physical structure of these little 
people ; their color ; their hair, in short, curly tufts ; the 
untamable wildness of their eyes ; their low, narrow 
foreheads, and prominent cheek bones ; the shortness 
of their legs in proportion to the length of their bodies ; 
the whiteness of the palms of their hands ; their gar- 
ments of grass cloth ; their singular mode of the burial 
of the dead in the hollows of trees; their expertness in 
trapping wild animals, in killing elephants, and in fish- 
ing ; their exchange, after supplying all their own wants, 
of their surplus for implements, and articles which they 
got from the Ashangos ; the smallness of their com- 
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Tnunities ; the total isolation in which they lived to- 
gether, and their migratory habit of moving about to 
different parts of the forest as the game diminished ; 
the fact that they were wholly unlike the Ashangos, 
near whom they lived, and that the latter disclaimed all 
kindred with them ; that they were wholly a distinct 
and different people, extending very far to the east, as 
far, in fact, in the forest as the Ashangos had any 
knowledge ; and he communicated to me, after his re- 
turn, his belief that these people would be found exist- 
ing over the whole of the equatorial belt of forest as far 
as it extended to the east ; which the exploration of 
Stanley, twenty years afterward, confirmed. This, with 
the measurements he took, to show their uniformly small 
stature, was the knowledge he communicated of a 
Pygmy people, extending widely over equatorial Africa, 
and its novelty at the time may be judged from the fact 
that the account he published was generally discredited ; 
especially in England, and upon certain occasions pub- 
licly, and in a most ofTensive form. He was not himself 
aware of the full value of his important discovery until 
I told him, after reading his account, " You have not 
only, Mr. Du Chaillu, in your previous journey, found 
in the gorilla the wild hairy men that the Carthaginian 
navigator Hanno saw on the west coast of Africa, but 
you have now, in this last journey, found the Pygmies 
of Herodotus ; two important discoveries with which 
your name will always hereafter be connected." 

The impeachment of Du Chaillu's veracity, which 
was kept up for several years, and the subsequent vin- 
dication of his truthfulness, was widely known at the 
time to all who took interest in such subjects. Shortly 
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after, the missionary, Father Leon des Avanchers, near 
Kaffa in Abyssinia, was told that little people lived far 
inland; and in 1871 Dr. Schweinfurth confirmed the ex- 
istence of the Akkas, of whom Petherick had heard in 
1854. M. Quatrefages, the distinguished anthropolo- 
gist, in his work in 1887 on the Pygmies, says, " It is 
Schweinfurth who has had the honor to show that the 
myth of Homer concealed a reality, and to justify the 
words of Aristotle." It is a well deserved compliment, 
and it would have been graceful for the French savant 
also to have acknowledged that our countryman, Du 
Chaillu, has also had the honor of having been the hrst 
to show that the Pygmies, as a distinct, peculiar, and 
separate people, or race, existed in Africa. '1 he im- 
portance and value, however, of his discovery were ac- 
knowledged sixteen years previously, at the time when 
the truthfulness of his statements was still questioned, 
in the article before referred to in Petermann's Mittei- 
lungen, so distinguished for the thoroughness and com- 
pleteness of the writer's researches, who was probably 
Petermann himself. After referring to the doubts en- 
tertained of Du Chaillu's story, and declaring that there 
was nothing at all improbable in it, he says, " It is un- 
doubtedly the most valuable contribution to our slight 
knowledge of the tribes of little men in Central Africa " ; 
and Winwood Reade, in his work upon Africa two 
years later, refers to Du Chaillu's discovery as " an im- 
portant contribution to the ethnology of Africa." 

It is no small distinction to have discovered this race, 
who are probably one of the earliest families of mankind. 
Everything that can be collected respecting them is of 
great interest, for they must in no long time pass away. 



